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STATUTES, REGULATIONS AND DECISIONS RELATING TO 
COMMON SCHOOLS, 








CIRCULAR TO DEPUTIES. 











or Common ScHooLs, 
Albany, March 1, 1842. 


Suggestions having been made to the Superintendent, 
from various parts of the State, that the general regu- 
lations heretofore adopted at this office respecting the 
distribution, preservation, management, &c. of School 
District Libraries, are, in various respects, inconve- 
nient and defective, the several Deputy, Superintendents 
of the respective counties in this statd, are hereby in- 
structed to obtain from Trustees, Librarians and other 
intelligent inhabitants of School Districts, all the infor- 
mation on this subject within their power ; to detail 
the several imperfections which, from such information 
or otherwise, appear to them to exist; to suggest such 
remedies as they deem most appropriate, and severally 
to report in the premises, to this Department on or be. 
fore the first day of June next. 

SAMUEL YOUNG, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 


OFrFIcE oF SUPERINTENDENT 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





To the Sup’t of Common Schools of the State of N. York: 


Sir :—A short time since, my son took a book from 
the District School Library, owned by the District to 
which he belongs, No. 11, town of Urbana, entitled 
‘The Cabinet of Curiosities,” and taking up the book 
one evening, I opened at page 222, vol. Ist, to a story 
called ‘‘ Supernatural Appearances,” which I read.— 
Disgusted with the story, and indignant that such a 
work should be put into the hands of my children, or 
any other children, I handed it to my husband, and re- 
quested him to make a comment on it; he declined, 
saying they could fine us for writing onthe book. I 
replied, I was willing to pay a fine for the sake of send- 
ing along with the poison an antidote, (I did not then 
know that there was any method of getting an objec- 
tionable book removed from the library.) Then, with 
a pen, I drew two lines, crossing each other from cor- 
ner to corner on the several pages that contained the 
story, and wrote at the end of the story, ‘‘ Alla lie! 
pretty stuff to put into the hands of our children!” and 
at the bottom of the page wrote, ‘‘ If I pay the damage 
T have done this book, who will be responsible for the 
injury such stuff will be to our children?” and signed 
my name to the note, ‘‘ Mrs. Bostwick.” 

The librarian called on me for a fine to the amount 
of the price of the book, 10s.10d. Itold him I was un- 
willing to pay any fine, that the book was never worth 
any thing for the object for which it was used, to dif- 
fuse useful knowledge, and further the cause of educa- 
tion, and that my comment rather enhanced the value 
of the book by rendering it less injurious to some who 
might read it; that I had not defaced a word even on 
the pages I had marked. But he persisted in exacting 
the fine, as it was the will of the trustees that he should; 
so I paid it and received the book. 

Why the librarian and trustees combined to fine me 
so high I cannot say, unless they desired to throw that 


book from the library to avoid the reproach my com-_ 
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ment would bring upon the trustees ; and afford the li- 
brarian, who is the merchant of whom they purchased 
the book, an opportunity of selling them another. 

Having given you a simple statement of facts as they 
occurred, you will readily perceive my object in making 
this communication : which is, to appeal against the 
fine and against the book as unsuitable for the object 
for which it was purchased, not calculated to diffuse 
useful knowledge, but serving rather to foster error and 
superstition, and a love of the marvellous. By far the 
greater part of the stories are totally false ; a few that 
may be true, are nothing worth if true; and a still 
smaller number which are of some intrinsic worth, are 
rendered worthless, being mixed in such a medley as it 
would be impossible fer a child to select good from.— 
Nevertheless the work would be read with avidity by a 
great mass of community, as the fact of this copy being 
taken from the ‘‘ thirteenth London edition” conclusive- 
ly shows. 

_ It would be useless for me here to write a disserta- 
tion upon the evils of superstition, and the care neces- 
sary to prevent their spread and growth; for though a 
stranger to you, yet knowing the high station you oc- 
cupy as Secretary of State, and Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools, I must suppose you educated and intelli- 
gent ; of course free from superstition, sensible of its 
evils, and capable of appreciating my motives in en- 
deavoring to have removed this book of which I com- 
plain, from a place where it cannot but exert a most 
pernicious influence. 

The act of our State legislature appropriating a por- 
tion of ‘‘ the surplus fund” to the purchasing books for 
District School Libraries, operates as an incentive to 
book-makers to pour forth their trash, not worthy the 
name of literature, like a flood upon us, and from which 
the rising generation cannot escape injury, unless pa- 
rents and guurdians and all others having influence, 
exercise a vigilance and care proportionate to their re- 
sponsibility ; and to you, sir, eminently belongs the 
guardianship of the education of our children, as in 
some cases you will select the books they shall read, 
and in all cases of complaint of an improper book be. 
ing in a library, to you alone it belongs to say whether 
it shall be retained or removed. 

Now, sir, as a true citizen of my beloved country, 
and willing in all things to be subject to her laws, 


should it be your opinion that I have, by a violation of 


those laws, laid myself open to a penalty that must be 
paid, be itso. I am content!—but not with an eztra- 
ordinary penalty. I have done nothing worthy of it. I 
appeal against it, not for the sake of a few paltry shil- 
lings, but that my conduct may be rightly appreciated, 
and that the odium which the trustees have heaped up- 
on me be thrown where it more justly belongs, upon 
themselves ; and to you, sir, I look for justice. 

The title of the book complained of is, ‘‘ The Cabi- 
net of Curiosities, or Wonders of the World Displayed ; 
forming a repository of whatever is remarkable in the 
regions of nature and art, extraordinary events, and 
eccentric biography. With forty-three illustrations.— 
From the thirteenth London edition. Two volumes in 
one. Published by J.C. Riker. New-York, 1839.” 

Very respectfully, your appellant, 
MARY BOSTWICK, 

Urbana, Steuben co., Feb. 4th, 1842. 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 





DEPARTMENT OF ComMoN ScHOOLs, 
Albany, Feb. 14, 1842. 

Mrs. Mary Bostwick—Mapvam—The pressure of 
other official avocations has hitherto prevented an an- 
swer to your communication of the 4th inst. The mo- 
tives which dictated that communication, and the ele- 
vated sentiments which pervade it, are worthy of the 
head and heart of an American lady, who is not only 
deeply interested in the moral welfare of her own chil- 
dren, but also solicitous that the whole of the rising 

eration should participate in the blessings of an en- 
li¥htened education. 

As the administrator of the laws which provide for 
the great interests of public instruction, it will always 
afford me sincere pleasure to avail myself cf the co- 
operation of all those who duly appreciate the import 
ance of this department of the government on the fu- 
ture destinies of the community. 

The introduction of libraries into the several school 
districts of the State was zealously advocated by me, as 
amember of the legislature; and I cannot but regard 
it as one of the greatest improvements in our system of 
popular education. It affords the means of mental cul- 
ture to the old and to the young; to the poor as well as 
tothe rich. It is a fountain at which thas@hirst for 
knowledge, which the Creator, for wise and beneficent 
purposes, has breathed into the youthful mind, may be 
satisfied. In the bestowment of the germs of intelleetual 


> 


light, God has been as bountiful to the children of the 
poor as of the rich; but for want of the means of de- 
velopment, the mental spark which, under favorable 
circumstances, would have kindled into a blaze to less 
and illuminate mankind, has too often been quenched in 
darkness. 

‘‘ For knowledge, to their eyes, her ample page, 

**Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er unrol; 

‘¢Chill penury repress’d their noble rage, 

‘6 And froze the genial current of the soul.’”’ 


I, and doubtless thousands of others who are eon- 
siderably advanced in age, and who were born in the 
humble walks of life, look back with deep regret at the 
dearth of the means of knowledge within our reach in 
early childhood. This dearth is now happily obviated 
by District Libraries. 

4 copious fountain of physical, moral and intellec- 
tual information is thus opened, not only for the chil- 
dren of the present day, but for all who succeed them 
in future times ; and it is, in my estimation, of primary 
importance that this fountain should run in pure and 
limpid streams. 

I have procured, with a view to its examination, the 
book entitled ‘‘ The Cabinet of Curiosities,” to which 
you object, and for marking some pages of which you 
have been fined ; in order that I might form an opinion 
of its fitness or unfitness to be placed in a District Li- 
brary. 

I regret that the trustees and librarian had not care- 
fully examined its pages before they admitted it into 
the Library ; because I entertain the belief that they 
would have come to the same result that I have ; and 
would have excluded it. “* 

I intend, on all occasions, to allow the exercise of a 
liberal discretion to those who have the selectien of 
volumes for District Libraries ; but I cannot consent 
that the funds of the State should be applied to the pur- 
chase of books whose general tendency is injurious to 
the youthful mind ; or which contain any thing, that is 
offensive to the laws of decency or to the principles of 
sound morals. In my judgment, ‘‘ The Cabinet of 
Curiosities” is a work of this description. I think its 
tendency on the susceptibilities of the youthful mind 
is directly calculated to excite superstitious feelings, 
and to create a morbid appetite for the strange, the 
supernatural, and the horrible. It, moreover, contains 
some passages which at least border on the profane, 
and others which I think must be repulsive to the ear 
of modesty. 

In the hands of adults, whose moral principles are 
established, and whose judgments are matured, it 
might, perhaps, be deemed harmless ; but no work of 
even a doubtful character should be put into the hands 
of children. 

I wish you had not drawn lines on what you thought 
the objectionable pages, nor written in the margin of 
the book ; because this may injure the exchang* or 
sale of the work. But notwithstanding this, I feel 
bound to declare that I most cordially approve your mo- 
tives. 

I herewith enclose an order, which you will please 
cause to be served on the trustees, or one of them, di- 
recting them to remit and refund the fine they have in- 
flicted on you, and also to exclude ‘‘ The Cabinet of 
Curiosities” from your District Library : and you will 
please also re-deliver the book to the trustees, to be 
sold or exchanged for a more unexceptionable work. 

Very respectfully, 
Your ob’t serv’t, 
SAMUEL YOUNG, - 
Superintendent of Common 8choole. 





DEPARTMENT OF CoMMON SCHOOLS, 
Albany, Feb. 15, 1842. 


DEAR Sir :—I regard the New Testament as in all 
respects a suitable book to be daily read in our Com- 
mon Schools, and I earnestly and cordially recommend 
its general introduction for this purpose. As a mere 
reading book, intended to convey a practical knowledge 
of the English language in its purity and simplicity, it 
is one of the best text books in use ; but this, although 
of great utility to the pupils, is of minor importance, 
where the moral influences of the book are duly con- 
sidered. Education consists of something more than 
mere instruction. It is that training and discipline of 
all the faculties of the mind, which shall systematically 
and harmoniously develop the future man for useful- 
ness and for happiness in sustaining the various rela- 
tions of life. It must be based upon knowledge and 
virtue—and its graduel advancement must be strictly 
subordinated to those cardinal and elementary prinei- 
ples of morality which are no where so clearly, dis- 
tinetly and beautifully inculeated es in that book from 
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tion of several months intervenes, and is sue- 
ceeded perhaps by the employment of a female teacher 
during the summer months, who is again succeeded b 
another and different teacher. The modes of instruc- 
tion and discipline of each of these individuals are ge- 
nerally peculiar to themselves, and essentially different 
from each other. The studies of the pupils are conse- 
quently liable to constant interruption and derangement, 
and a tic progress becomes impossible. Ano- 
ther evil, of increasing magnitude, is induced by this 
mode of procedure, in the vast multiplicity and entire 
want of uniformity or system of text books. Those 
adopted by one teacher are generally discarded by the 
next; and at the commencement of each term, parents 
are subjected to the expense, and the pupils to the em- 
barrassment and inconvenience, of procuring a new 
series of school books. That the advancement of the 
children in the various branches of elementary instruc- 
tion and useful knowledge would be essentially promo- 
ted, and even the pecuniary interests of each district 
materially consulted by the permanent employmentand 
liberal compensation of teachers thoroughly qualified, 
morally and intellectually, is susceptible of the most 
ample demonstration. A systematic and enlightened 
course of instruction would thus be secured, the bene- 
ficial influences of which could not fail to accomplish 
the elevation of the District School, and to enable it to 
rank with the noblest institutions of the land. 

No subject connected with the administration of our 
common school system has been productive of more 
general complaint among the inhabitants of the severah 
districts, than the multiplicity and variety of text books. 
Attempts have frequently been made to mitigate this 
growing evil, and to promote a degree of uniformity, 
if not in the respective counties and towns throughout 
the state, at least in the respective districts themselves. 
But a variety of influences have operated to prevent the 
attainment of this object. The changes which are con- 
stantly occurring in teachers—the diversity of ont ion 
as to the relative value and importance of ele- 
mentary works—the limited range of selection necessa- 
rily consequent upon the location of many of the dis- 
tricts, remote from any general depository of books— 
and the impossibility of weighing the conflicting claims 
of different works presented for adoption ; these, toge- 
ther with the impracticability of securing a permanent 
system of administration in the districts, in this respect, 
have hitherto effectually precluded any remedial mea- 
sures in reference to this subject. 

It is evident that any attempt to restrict the inhabi- 
tants of the several districts, in the free selection and 
adoption of such works as they may deem best adapted 
to the improvement of their children, would be injudi- 
cious as well as impracticable. Authors and compilers 
of elementary works of instruction, have rights, too, 
which are sacred, and deserving of the most efficient 
protection. It is, moreover, very questionable whether, 
under any circumstances, the interests of sound educa- 
tion are essentially promoted by prescribing particular 
works, of however standard authority, and prohibiting 
the introduction of all others. Still it is desirable to 
prevent, as far as possible, the P agemcne es of that de- 
sultory and superficial system of instruction, (if system 
it can be called,) which must necessarily result from the 
constant change and discordant variety of text books in 
our common schools. An enlightened to the pro- 
gress of the pupils, and a just consideration of the inte- 
rests of parents, alike dictate the adoption of some 
practicable measure by which this fertile source of em- 
barrassment to the teacher, and inefficiency of the 
school may be removed. This object it is believed, 
may be accomplished, to a great extent, at least 
through the medium of the deputy superintendents, and 
the o of the several districts, without infringing in 
any respect upon the rights of publishers or authors, on 
the one hand, or the freedom of selection of parents, on 
the other, by the establishment at some convenient 
point in each county, of a general depository of standard 
and approved works, on all the various branches of 
instruction, and by the introduction into each town of a 
competent variety and supply of such works, at some 
central and commodious piace, whence the officers 
of eaeh district, in conjunction with the deputy superin- 
tendent, the inspectors, and if deemed advisable, a 
committee to be named by the district, may select and 
recommend to the inhabitants such as they may deem 
best adapted to the progress and improvement of the 
pupils. Arrangements may easily be made by which 
the books so selected shall be placed at the command of 
every parent, at a slight advance on the original cost, 
and the district continue to be supplied with the same 
works, for as long a period as may be deemed desira- 
ble. Uniformity and system would thus be introduced 
into each district ; the comparative value of different 
works fairly tested under the most favorable auspices ; 
the confusion and embarrassment inseparable from the 
present system, avoided ; a heavy item of expense on 
the part of parents removed, and the efforts of the teacher 
left unobstructed by the necessity of those minute sub- 
divisions in on, which are now unavoidable. 
Any closer approximation to uniformity in text books, 

than is involved in the plan here sug: , can searce- 
ly be desirable. An ~ a +B 

com’ e rivalry on part of authors, pu ers 
cad bockshilers would here be afforded, while the most 
desirable facilities would at the same time be presented 





y | its leading features havejreceived the countenance and 


ample field honorable and | ful 


in this respect in many of the most celebrated 
institutions for elementary instruction in Europe, and 


sanction of some of the most distinguished friends of 
education in our own country. 

The results of a careful investigation of the reports 
of the visiters of common schools ja our own state, as 
well as of the reports of the several committees and 
boards of education in Massachusetts and Connecticut 
concur in demonstrating the superior efficiency and 
utility, especially in the elementary branches, of schools 
taught by competent and well qualified female instruc- 
tors. It is an error to sup that the services of this 
class of teachers can only be advantageously employed 
in weak districts, where there are but few children, or 
in summer schools, where the attendance is usually 
limited to a small proportion of the scholars of the dis- 
trict. Experience has abundantly shewn that the intel- 
lectual moral culture of the rising generation may 
safely, and under all circumstances, be eommitted to 
the charge of females properly qualified for this con- 
genial task. From the greater confidence which chil- 
dren naturally repose in them—the familiar acquaint- 
ance with the habits, dispositions and character of the 
young, which their situation and pursuits necessarily 
involve—and the peculiar adaptation of their minds to 
the business of instruction, it cannot be doubted that 
the more general employment of female teaches would 
essentially promote the interests of education, and con- 
duce to the welfare and prosperity of the common 
schools, By affording a liberal encouragement to this 
meritorfous class, the embarrassments and difficulties 
now so generally experienced from the want of compe- 
tent instructers would rapidly disappear, and the walks 
of public instruction be graced and refined by the pre- 
sence of an efficient and cultivated body of teachers. 

A very serious obstacle to the efficiency of the schools 
results from the apparent prevalence of a feeling of in- 
difference to their progress and welfare on the part of 
the community in which they are located. Inhabitants 
of districts are too apt to suppose their duty in relation 
to the schools fully performed by the employment of a 
teacher, and the provision of the necessary means for 
his payment ; and having accomplished this object, the 
care and supervision of the school is but too frequently 
left wholly to his discretion. However faithfully and 
skillfully the duties thus devolved on the teacher may 
be performed, the animating influences of public opin- 
ion are wanting to enable the school to accomplish the 
great objects for which it is instituted. The approba- 
tion of the teacher is destitute of half its legitimate ef- 
fects, when unaccompanied by that powerful source of 
interest arising from the knowledge that every advance 
of the pupil in his progress is watched with solicitude 
by those to whom he is accustomed to look for direction, 
guidance and example. Periodical and public examin- 
ations—a thorough system of inspection—frequent visi- 
tations of the school, and a constant and pervading 
manifestation of interest in its success, will communi- 
cate a perceptible impulse to its progress, and secure its 
rapid and permanent advancement. s 

It is greatly to be apprehended that in a large pro- 
portion of the schools, the method of teaching is far too 
mechanical, and too much wanting in that interest and 
those elements of progress, which can only be attained 
by instructers thoroughly impressed with the responsi- 
bilities of their station, and capable not only of commu- 
nicating knowledge, but of judiciously developing and 
rightly directing the intellectual and moral faculties of 
the pupil. The powér of self-instruction ; the constant 
and practical inculcation of sound moral and social 
principles ; the communication in a simple and intelli- 
gible manner, of elementary truths in the various sci- 
ences, and of their application to all the subjects of use- 
ful knowledge; illustrations by means not only of maps, 
globes, orreries and other scientific apparatus, but of 
frequent and accurate observation of the various phe- 
nomena of nature and art, which every where surround 
us: these are among the highest and most essential du- 
ties of teachers—and to their neglect may fairly be im 
puted, in an important degree, the comparatively slight 
progress which is usually attained in many of our 
schools. Above and mp oe all, a systematic and en- 
lightened course of moral training and discipline should 
pervade every institution for the education of youth.— 
Without this, the rich treasures of knowledge may be 
converted into polished instruments of destruction and 
finished — of warfare against the community and 
itslaws. Indeed, knowledge can only be regarded as 
valuable when it enables us, by an intelligent use of the 
faculties which have beén conferred upon us, to obey 
the laws and institutions of the Creator, to advance the 
— dignity of our nature, and to render ourselves in 

e various relations of life, useful to our fellow men, 
and beneficial to the community. The moral influences 
of the sehool should therefore be regarded as of para- 
mount importance; and in the selection and employ- 
ment of teachers, the utmost ance and caution 
should be exercised, not only to prevent the introduc- 
tion of improper persons 
pernicious examples, but to secure the inestimable ad- 
per de of unexeeptionable moral guides to the youth- 


mind. 

There are, undoubtedly, various other sources of the 
comparative inefficiency of many of our Common 
Schools, but the limits of a report will not permit a far- 
ther elucidation of this topic. It is believed that the 
causes to which referenee has already been made, ere 


the constant presence of 


and public sentiment need only be awakened to their 
nant and consequences, to apply the necessary cor- 
e. 

5. Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb and Bliad. 

These Institutions were visited by the Inte Superin- 
tendent during the past year; the schools connected 
with them thoroughly examined by him, and the build- 
ing, apartments and food scrutinized. ere are now 
in the former, 123 pupils, and in the latter, 64, educated 
and supported by the state. Economy and system pre- 
vail in both institutions ; the pupils are constantly im- 
proving, and appear to be as happy as any equal num- 
ber of children possessing all their faculties, at any 
boarding or other school. Their complete success jus- 
tifies the munificence of the Legislature, while it re 
flects honor on the state where such ample provision is 
made for the most afflicted of our race, and upon the 
benevolent and devoted citizens, through whose instra- 
mentality those establishments were founded and have 
been sustained. During the past year six pupils in the 
Institution for the Blind have recovered the use of their 
eye@ander the treatment of the medical officers con- 
nected with the institution, and have rejoined their 
friends in the full enjoyment of the blessings of sight. 
Full reports from the proper officers of these establish- 
ments will be submitted to the legislature during its 
session. Remainder in our next. 


APPOINTMENT OF A GENERAL DEPUTY. 








Srate or New. Yor, 
Office of Superintendent ef Common Schools. 

Pursuant to the authority conferred by the Act en- 
titled ‘‘ An Act to amend the second title of the fifteenth 
chapter of the first part of the Revised Statutes, rela- 
ting to Common Schools,” passed May 26, 1841, I do 
hereby designate and appoint Samvex 8. RANDALL, one 
of the clerks employed by me, to be the General Depu- 
ty Superintendent of Common Schools, with full power 
to perform all the duties of the Superintendent in case 
of his absence or a vacancy in his office. 

Given under my hand and the seal of office 
of the Secretary of State, at the city of 
Albany, this ninth day of February, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and for. 


ty-two. 
SAMUEL YOUNG, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 


[z. 8.] 





NEW-YORK STATE SOCIETY FOR THE IM- 


PROVEMENT OF EDUCATION IN COMMON 
SCHOOLS, 


The Board of the New-York State Educational Soei- 
ety held its annual meeting in the city of Albany on the 
second day of February. 

In the absence of the President, A. McInrynz, Esq. 
V. P. took the chair. 

The following officers were then elected for the ensu- 
img year : 

President. 
Hon. JOHN A. DIX. 


Vice-Presidents, 
A. McInryaz, Albany, 8. W. Jonzs, Schenectady, 
J. N. Campsery, D.D. do. Luruen Baapisu,F; 
Tuos. B. Cooxe, Catskill, Henny F. Foster, Oneida, 
Jas. Donatpson, N. York, Atrrep Caney, Genesee, 
Esrn. Mack, Tompkins, James Lennox, N. York. 


Managers. 
I. N. Wycxorr,D.D. Alb’y,H. H. Porz, Oneida. 
W.C. Mirren, -do. Bens. P. Jounson, do. 


FarenD Humrurer, do. Catvert Comsrocr, do. 
H. Fannine, do. S.Hiceinsorrom Madison, 
W.P.Van Rensseracr,do Atrren Ciark, Otsego, 
R. V. De Wrrt, 0. JounWirxinson Onondaga. 
Ep. Hontiyeron, Oneida, H. Dwicur, Geneva. 
Harvey Brayton, _ do. 


F, DWIGHT, Recording Secretary. 
T. W. OLCOTT, Treasurer. 


Resolved, That the second article of the constitution 
of this society be so amended, that instead of a cor- 
responding secretary, a general agent be appointed ; 
and that an agent of said society be appointed in each 
senatorial district of this State ; and that such general 
and other agents be appointed by the board at any re- 
gular meeting thereof, and to hold their offices until 
others are os in their stead. 

Regolved, That the fifth article ot this constitution be, 
and the same is hereby aboiished. 

The report of the auditing committee was made by 
R. V. De Witt, Esq., and was adopted by the board. 

Resolved, That the Report of the late Batetel Agent, 
D. M. Smith, presented at this meeting, be returned to 
him, with a reques: that he prepare anoth«r, contaia- 
ing a more full and particular account of his proceed- 


ings, and of the amounts of money received for the 
neral purposes of the socie C ahd dite Sor sie cau 
th “i operations. 
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FRANCIS DWIGHT, EDITOR. the public, can be successfully carried on. The county | naq Seetined aoties teat ten tenn Pomme ay paces 
= | superintendent, by his inspection of teachers, examina-| fore my appointment. As I consider the granting of in New 
ALBANY, MARCH 1, 1842. tion of the schools, and lectures to the parents, will Cownaes yg | aneniens pect oh J duty, I eanoner re u 
awaken that interest in the cause of general education, oan eens SA Great crcumepewses.” As 8, 
NVENT UNTY ERIN- ee . granted by a deputy are good in an I have 
STATE CO Sierra SUP which is necessary to change the public school from ® | of the county, and cxempt the licentiate from sp th ase ing the 
mere ‘‘ pound” to keep the “‘ estrays ” of the district, | nation, they cannot be modified to the peculiar circum. so muc 
A Starx Coxventic of Country SUPERINTENDENTS, | into the most powerful and beneficent agent of diffusive sennes al ay peur ~aeqrne I ange therefore, a 
in accordance with the generally expressed wish of blessing. In Holland, for more than twenty years, the both in pawcaet it hes — @ thorouga examination; tt 
these officers, will be held at Urica on the r1xsT WED- | blessings of a similar system of thorough supervision Wishing you all possible success in the discharge of 3rd, 
wespar of May next. The friends of education are re- | have been universally and gratefully acknowledged , | your high official duties, house: 
spectfully invited to attend. and we refer the reader, who may be ignorant of the I am, dear sir, with great seahont, yout — A 
: : nd a peculiar virtues and prosperity of that people, to the Deputy © Steuben County. are a 
Og In articipa ting, as we do, results eminently fa article on the schools at Rotterdam in this paper, for a| 8.8, Rawpatt, Esq., Act Sup’? of Kg Schools. dilapic 
vorable to the great interests of the common schools}... . é throug 
j x «| striking illustration of the power of a good system in 
from the State Convention of County Superintendents, warbing the vices of e great city CHENANGO. _ 4th, 
the time and place for the holding of whieh is aboge de- bd er : Pitcher, Feb. 11th, 1842. in mo 
signated, we éxpress only the settled convictions of all STEUBEN. Drar Srr—It is now some time since I entered upon classe 
: my Official duties, and as you are an old inhabitant of sth i 
who have watched the progress of ‘our system under its nee Bath, Jan. 20, 1842. Chenstige county, it may ae be uninteresting to you to bay 
present organization. If we may judge from thecheer-| Dzan Srr—Thinking _ may wish to know some- }know something of the result of my observations thus ¢ime 1 
ing accounts which daily reach us from the several pays. of my —e ings, : take this ew = pe great aoe to the ry of oe Journ 
: . owm you, that 1 commenced my examination in ool education in this county is what ceive from 
aa, where deputy ouperintendents have. heen ap- the state of the schools in this county on the 9th of De-| perusing the Journal ites nei or ag the whole eo 
pointed, these officers have discharged the arduous and | cember last, and have since been constantly employed | State. I refer to the great variety of text books on the P s. | 
responsible duties devolved upon them by law and by|in the business, visiting, with few exceptions, two/ same subject. In my opinion, unless something can ° 
the ifead of the Department, with an ability, an energy | Schools a day. I am exceedingly anxious to finish my | be done to remedy this evil, little can be accomplished 
and a faithful eee ae well : igh first review during the winter term, that I may have/ in bringing about the great object we all baye in view, 

a faithfulness, which not only reflects the highest | time to do the same during the summer, and thus be| the elevation of the standard of comma schools. Dz 
eredit upon themselves, but vindicates in the most} enabled to form a correct estimate of the services of | Trustees of school districts, parents and guaddians of befor 
efficient manner, the wisdom and the expediency of the | two classes of teachers. But it is no small task to visit/ pupils cannot be too strongly impressed with the ne. and t 
law under which they have been chosen. After a tho- three hundred schools, scattered over the surface of| cessity of eradicating this enormous and increasing to ou 

oe —n twenty-seven rugged towns, especially at this inclement evil. Ido not hesitate to say (thongh I do not agree In 
rough examina‘ion of the condition of the schools un- | season of the year ; and therefore, if I should come | with the idea advanced by some that there are no books of th 
der their respective jurisdictions, they will be able‘to — of “y own — < — inp Seger on _ in ba — are i 4 - pomp = I would take up offic 
; posed . subject, ope you will not charge me with want of | with a defective or the sake of uniformity. Trus- ; 
pee te Pro : ee pevceee _ rs ulte of diligence in the discharge of bed duty, until you shall | tees should not suffer new books to be et into or 
one ; * — - ach gecset nes. ten the system | nave considered the peculiar difficulties under which I| school to suit the notion of every new teacher. If a = 
in its practical administration ; to suggest the proper | labor. teacher has not — information enough to explain the « 
remedies ; to compare their observations and experi-| In my examinations of the schools, I endeavor to fol- | the principles of arithmetic, geography, grammar, &c. of ai 
ence with those of their colleagues ; to counsel and ad- | low the directions eige rcanes whigd a from the Goniedl coe he dons Fema aut cure . > less 
A : : rtment, noting down wi ible accurac 0 ’ 0 0 
vise with them upon the most efficient method of elevat- ae ernest whiee are to form the seats of my report, an instructor in our common schools. A school teach. “ 
ing the condition, and enlarging the capabilities of the and hearing the recitations for the day as they are con. | €T should not be tied up to rules. He should under. ings 
common schools ; and, in short, to deliberate maturely | ducted by the teachers. I notice with great attention | stand the subject he teaches well enough to present it tere 
and determine wisely and practically upon the para-| the manner in which the teachers communieate instrac- | 12 different lights before his pupils,—in a light suited to ont 
y P rylagynint P tion; the temper and tact with which they manage the| the capacity and turn of mind of the very pupil he is a ut 
mount interests of Popular Education and Public In-| various passions and prejudices of their pupils, and the| instructing. The evils growing out of a diversity of ings 
struction in this great State. We regard this conven- | amount of moral influence they employ in their govern- | text books are numerous. and 
tion as second in importance to none which has hitherto| ment. Wherever I find mismanagement, arising either} . The expense attending a change of books when car. fort 
been convened within our State; and an enlightened | £o™ Want of skill or from misapprehension of duty : ried to the extent it is in many of our schools, is felt by 
lee j an enligh I endeavor to correct it in the spirit of kindness, impart- | ® Portion of the community, at least, as a heavy bur- ner: 
community will, we ate confident, look forward to its| ig such instructions as my own reading and experience | then, While the wealthy portion of community are ing 
results with the deepest interest. 1 enable m=. — or referring the teacher to other gn etter bene Bs. wege oe — ce a portion my 

! f ie | sources of information. at least of the children o ore indigent go unsu 

In our next number, we shall take occasion to indicate | “°T Ss oany lecture the schools in « familiar manner on|Plied. The teacher willing to favor those who have er 
some of the prominent subjects which will doubtless be| the several points to which I wish their attention parti- | taken pains to get the books of his choice, listens at- ine 
brought befcre this body ; and in the mean time we| cularly directed, embracing in my Papen ie the subjects pigeon J > ooas bras Pee ooer Bere es is ae to ‘ces 

i of intellectual improvement, morals and manners. In| te calls of those who ha e SRVCE TS 8. 

— —- recs “ a depution, and others who take an these lectures I Se eneete to lay down and illustrate the| . In consequence of a diversity of text books, one por- P 
interest in the subject, will car efully note and systema-/| true principles of mental discipline, and to impress the | tion of a-school are taught to spell and pronounce by of | 
tize the various evils to be remedied, and the improve-| pupils with the importance of relying chiefly on their | One standard,—another portion are taught to spel! and of 
ments to be suggested, with an outline of their respec- | own pee iy the a of bay gia gr Mg this sar peenr de ery 3 } ma and pogo day oa nie 

: : : trenuously insist, for I t i v: ° 2 re- 
tive views as to the most efficient and practicable means _ cuoeits male We rand relied Roe — } ros vena a proper system of classification which is ‘lan. peo 
for their attainment. simplified books and improved systems of teachings, | tial to the effectual and proper elevation of the standard yam 
; z xs and not enough on diligent study and patient investiga. of common school education- I might enlarge further ‘Th 
COMMUNICATIONS FROM COUNTY SUPERIN-| tion, which alone can give vigor to mental operations, | upon this subject. pate 
TENDENTS. and render all auxiliary means efficient. pte > yours, ay 
- le I generally spend the evening in the district last visit. ROSWELL K. BOURNE. dis 

We trust that no apology is necessary for giving up| ed, where I am received and entertained with the most| 8. 8. Ranpatt, Esq. . be 

so much space to the commianications of the county| cordial neeneaens _ ae me oe grat ror of Phd. va Seas coy Gnd and’ Deegan - bei 
: ‘ nversing with the teacher, district officers oO ’ manner 
Oe. “S hay. 90 Gun-wileg Gomme, and of Cunmunicating such information ee nétiba oa with which they have received me, while I have been 
honorable to these officers for their plain and indepen- they may desire to receive, and I may be able to im- | engaged in visiting their schools the pasi winter. mi 
dent statement of the evils that degrade the schools, and} part. , pr 
most encouraging to all wholook to their improvement,} With regard to the state of the schools, I have thus wae: Z ge 
as the unfailing source of social blessing, and of public| fat been agreeably disappointed. They are in better Poughkeepsie, Feb. 7, 1842. ait 
and private prosperity. If he who gives a son to| CBdition than I have expected to find them. They are{ Dear Srr—Having completed my tour of visitation, . 
: Yee good generally taught by young men of respectable charac. | for the first time, through that part of the county as- of 
the State, is a greater public benefactor than that man} ter, of an age averaging about twenty-two, and receiv- | signed to me, permit me to’remark: First, that I have m 
who leaves a million to be wasted among a frivolous] ing 2 compensation of about sixteen dollars per month, | found the people everywhere ready to co-operate with di 
and idle progeny, how essential is it that our schools exclusive of board ; some of these have had the benefit| me in promoting the welfare of our schools. I bave in 
hould f EOE: .,. | Of academic instruction, and have classes in algebra, | heard but a single objection (and that founded in er- 38, 
should foster those principles aad confirm those habits, | natural philosophy, chemistry, geology, physi , &e. | ror) to the office of deputy superintendent, and that is, dc 
that make knowledge an honor and a blessing to man. | and gay 0 — a for the hr ea yap their | the ow ree to me nrg 1 The intelligent - 
We rank low, very low, that tteri f : pup: ne er furnished a own expense | part of community have, so far as I have been able to € 
which is rasta ses b 4 ae re me rod — a globe, microscope, and other apparatus for the usef| learn, expressed their unqualified approbation of the se 
nd & Sense of duty. We believe! nis school. Others, who have not enjoyed equal ad-| act providing for the appointment. The only danger to 
our schools have failed in answering the hopes of the} vantages, are no less zealous and active in their calling, | be apprehended is, that I shall be unable to meet the ca 
philanthropist, because their true object has not been| 2nd are doing themselves much credit and their Theat expectation of the public, or perform the high and re- br 
distinctly understood ; and that whenever the public re. | ™¥b good. I should be happy to include in these re- | sponsible duties of the office satisfactorily to my own 81 

nen ide citi A marks the teachers of all the schools I have visited. }mind. But, ‘‘ Pll try sir.” w 

qunes em good citizens, instead of mere readers} But this I cannot do, aor will you expect it of me.{ 2nd, Condition of the Schoole.—There are about one hi 

and penmen, they will instantly assume, of right, the| Many districts, either from real or imaginary inability, | hundred and ten in that part of the county assign- I 

first rank an.ong the institutions of the State. Wej| oF from a wrong estimate of their true interest, offer no| ed tome. About twelve of the districts had no schools a 

would have every school-day leave its influence on the | Mducement thet will secure the services of competent } at the time I visited them ; some of which were to com- ol 

P : : ©! teachers. They are, therefore, supplied either with |menee soon, and others not till spring. Most of them re 

heart ; the childjshould be taught theright and the wrong, | females, or with males of inferior qualificaticns. are taught by male teachers ; a few by females. Man n 

the good and the evil of life, that he may fear his God, tabeaet | to et meat Se et found | of the echools are in a condition that it honorable to - 
himse! one in all respects as it ought to be. e of these ere | concerned. teachers scholars intelli- 

Se pect Hannay {oe much crer to become the dupe) tclerably comfortable, but most of them are bed in their | gent and studious, the parents liberal and deeply inie-. 4 

—— ayer. locaticn, and still worse in their internal arrangement,! rested. Others are in @ deplorably bad state ; teach- e 
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ers, scholars and parents all the reverse of what they 
should be. Where I find good schools, the libraries are 
read, and the reverse is equally true. We havea few 
schools that will compare well with any I have known 
in New-England ; but all of them would be much better 
if the teachers would sometimes break away from their 
books, and teach their scholars ideas as well as words. 
I have urged upon teachers the importance of abandon- 
ing the antiquated notions, that a child must read just 
so much and many times every day, or he cannot learn 
anything, and of giving an impulse to thought, by pre- 
senting tothe opening mind of childhood, facts gathered 
from the daily events of life. 
3rd, § Houses:—About one-fourth of the school- 
houses visited are ina good condition, and are an honor 
to the neighborhoods where they are situated. But. 
many others are not only unfit for school-houses, but | 
are actually unfit for stables. Some are so extremely 
dilapidated, that the wind whistles through them as 
through old forsaken barns. 
4th, School-Books.—One of the greatest evils existing 
in most of our schools, is the great variety of class 
books. In one school of eleven scholars, I found seven 
classes. This evil can and must be remedied. I wait 
with impatience for the contemplated State convention. 
5th, The Convention—Would it not be well for the 
time and place to be announced in the March No. of the 
Journal? Great good is anticipated by the community 
from the deputy superintendents ; may it not be disap- 
pointed. Respectfully yours, 
8. S. Ranpatt, Esq. A. 8. CLEMENT. 
CAYUGA. 
Aurora, Feb. 9, 1842. 
Dear Sin—Perhaps it may not be improper to lay 
before you a brief statement of my official proceedings, 
and the observations I have thus far made, in relation 
to our common schools. 
In the first place, I called @ general meeting in each 
of the towns, requesting the attendance of the school 
officers, trustees, parents, teachers, and all who felt an 


iaterest in the cause of education and the improvement» 


of our district schools. The object of these meetings 
was for an interchange of views and feelings, and for 
the examination of teachers. Although the attendance 
of ail the teachers was requested, still I regret to state, 
less than half then in employment, were present at the 
examinations. 

Considering the inelemency of the weather, the meet- 
ings were lly well attended, and considerable in- 
terest manifested. Although some were indifferent up- 
on the subject, thought the office uncalled for, creating 
a useless tax, &c. Still I can say with pleasurable feel- 
ings, I found in every town, gentlemen of respectability 
and intelligence, who were ready to aid me in the per- 
formance of my arduous and responsible duties. 

Agreeably to my appointments, J concluded my ge- 
neral visits in the towns on the 5th of last month ; hav- 
ing given a lecture in nearly all the towns, setting forth 
my views and opinions relative to the duties of school 
officers, trustees, and- parents, and the desired qualifi- 
cations of teachers and their duties ; and having exam- 
ined one hundred and seven applicants, and given licen- 
‘ces to sixty-seven. 

On the tenth of last month, I commenced with the 
districts. I visit two in a day—following the directions 
of the late Superintendent relative to my duties. One 
of the inspectors of each town has, thus far, accompa- 
nied me, and we have met in the districts with satisfac- 
tory and agreeable receptions. A majority of the 
schools, (omitting history and the use of globes, ‘two 
wery important studies,) are in a flourishing state — 
‘There are schools, however, (and in particular where 
some think they stand in need of no assistance,) in not 
a very elevated condition! In one case we found two 
districts sufficiently adjacent to form one, both num- 
bering in all but twenty-seven scholars, and paying, 
besides the expenses of keeping school houses in repair, 
of boarding teachers, wood, &c., in the aggregate, $19 
per month! These expenses would, if judiciously 
managed keep one school house in good repair, and 
procure the services of a qualified teacher. A few sug- 
gestions relative to this case would be very gratefully 
recei 

I have noticed in almost every town, that the board 
of inspeetors have given certificates for particular dis- 
tricts, well knowing the applicant, (in each of these 
distriet,) was not qualified, ‘‘in respect to learning to 
instrue| @ common school in the town!” This course 
is, in may opinion, much to be deprecaged. First, it 
does not answer the Jaw; second, a teacher who is not 
qualified injures his pupils ; and third, it has a tenden. 
ey to oe that particular district in a defective and de- 
generated condition. 

I am frequently asked, ‘‘ what would you do in such a 
ease? The district is smali—the children backward— 
but few study arithmetic—they don’t care anything about 
umareten ean’t afford to pay high wages, and if 


we did not ‘give duch a teacher a ificate, they would 
have no what would you do?” I answer: 
I would use my endeavors to h every district with 
a qualified teacher ; then, or a rate ina short time, 
con Seturare setins Year 3 ‘orward ones, gee 
regards wages, an apology a teacher should have 
none; & teacher should be wel] 


paid. 
It appears to that the first, as well of th 
most estat chia to be Gteemaliied. br ol the 


cation, is, the elevation of the standard of teachers’ 
qualifeations. This I am fully’ convinced is the start- 
point—the first step to be taken. How much mo- 
ney is thrown away—how much valuable time is wast- 
ed—how cot habits formed and wrong impres- 
sions received, by engaging incompetent teachers to in- 
struct the youth? What unnatural and unintelligible 
reading—what rules in orthography and orthoepy— 
what crow’s tracks for writing—what solutions of pro- 
blems, and worse than all the rest, what parsing '!— 
Could the shades of the departed Milton, and Burns, and 
Campbell, and Gray, but hear the analysis of their ad- 
mirable compositions, they would hardly compliment 
the boasted ‘“‘ march of intellect” of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 
Yours respectfully, 
* a ae rafeomet 
epuly Supt. of Cayuga Co. 
8. 8. Ranpat, Esq. 





OSWEGO. 
[Extract from a letter.] 

Williamstown, Feb. 16, 1842. 
* ‘In regard toe the office of deputy su- 
perintendent, allow me to say one word, for it also 
bears on this subject. I am satisfied that it will havea 
most beneficial influence, in arousing parents, teachers, 
and pupils to the importance of their duties. The man- 
ner in which Mr. Tallmadge has conducted the exam- 
ination of the schools and their teachers must result in 
gradual but certain improvement, while his lectures, 
one of which I attended on the 12th inst., will awaken 
a general and lively interest in this great subject. 
Yours respectfully, 


A. TOWSLEY. 
To 8. 8S. Ranpatt, Esq. 





‘WASHINGTON. 


(Extract from a letter dated Cambridge, Feb. 12, 1842.) 


I cannot permit this occasion’to pass without no- 
ticing the fact, and specially calling the attention of the 
Department to it, that the inspection of but four 
schools, in this immediate vicinity, has so completely 
revolutionized the sentiments of a number of individu- 
als, who were so much opposed to the passage of the 
law under which I act, that they had actually joined in 
petitioning the present legislature to repeal it, that they 
now publicly avow themselves its decided and warm 
friends. And among these may be found several teachers 
of common schools, as well as other officers of the school 
department. All that is wanting, therefore, is that the 
practical working of the system we 4 be seen and felt ; 
and when this is the case, petitions for repeal will cease 
at once and forever. Respectfully, 
WILLIAM WRIGHT. 
Deputy Sup’t of Com. Sch. Washington co. 


FULTON. 
January 21, 1842. 


Dear Sra—I have now visited about three-fourths of 
the schools in Fulton county, and have thus far been 
enabled, with one or two exceptions, to visit and in- 
spect two schools per day, though often attended with 
much difficulty and fatigue, having frequently, on a 
morning, to travel fur miles over snow-drifts and un- 
trodden roads in order to reach in time the school I 
wish to visit. As the plan I pursue in the inspection 
of schools may be somewhat different from many others, 
I will give you a brief sketch, and if you think that it 
will be of any benefit, give it a place in the columns of 
the Journal. 

I examine the classes in relation to the first princi- 
ples of whatever branches of study they may be pur- 
suing, in addition to the usual exercises of the school, 
end » generally, with a brief address suited to the 
wants or present condition of the school, urging uni- 
formity in the text books used ; improvement in the 
mode of teaching ; and upon the scholars, teachers and 
parents a sense of the duties they owe to each other. 
I also give notice, that on my next visit, I will deliver a 
lecture, particularly upon the duties of parents, accom- 
panying the notice with a request, that they will gene- 
rally attend. In many places, parents appear to take 
a lively interest in the prosperity of our common schools, 
and quite a number of them attend when they receive 
timely notice of my visits of inspection. I have adopted 
the plan of lecturing in every school district, hoping 
thereby, in the course of the year, personally to com- 
municate with all, or nearly all, the- parents in the 
county. I consider it important, that parents have a 
right understanding of the subject, and that they fully 
appreciate their duties ; for much depends upon them ; 
site, in :ay opinion, than upon all other classes com- 

ined. : 

I have made it a rule, and have, with one exception, 
lived up to it, not to stop with the same family the se- 
cond time, and thereby am enabled to extend the circle 
of my acquaintance. I not unfrequently meet with per- 
sons that are prejudiced against every thing that savors 
of expense, be the amount of benefit received in return 
ever so great, (unless, indeed, it be of a pecuniary na- 
ture,) and, , are opposed to the law creating 


the office of deputy ent of common schools. 
I find that plan, however, generally works well. 
and that the s of education ere encouraged, and are 


looking forward in hope, expecting soon to see better 





visited the schools with me, for two or three days ata 


time, and appear to be willing to spare neither pains 
nor expense, if any thing can be done to benefit our 
schools. 
I feel a deep interest in the success of our common 
school system, and mean, as far as in me lies, to bring 
about the desired reform. If a State convention of de- 
puties should be called, I would suggest that it be held 
in the month of April next, as then most of the schools 
will be vacated, and the deputy superintendents can, 
with less detriment to the public interests, leave their 
respective fields of labor. 
Yours respectfully, F. B. SPRAGUE, 
Deputy Sup’t Common Schools, Fulton co. 
F. Dwicut, Esq. 





TOMPKINS, 
Ithaca, Feb. 14, 1842. 

Dear Str—The course of instruction in common 
schools, has long been considered extremely deficient, 
and notwithstanding the gradual improvement of “these 
schggls, and the recent introduction therein of several 
branches heretofore taught in academies and high 
schools ony ; pupils continue to attend them from the 
age of five to eighteen or twenty years, and then leave 
them to enter on the business transactions of life 
with a superficial knowledge of reading, writinz and 
arithmetic, and perhaps a smattering of geography and 
English grammar. 
Neither system or regularity is to be found in a ma- 
jority of the schools. The course of instruction is not 
only deficient, but erroneous. Children eight or ten 
years of age, with mental faculties undeveloped, and 
minds undisciplined, are frequently found pursuing 
studies adapted to the capacities of minds more mature, 
to the neglect ef other equally important branches 
which are much better adapted to the capacities uf the 
juvenile mind. 
The appointment of county superintendents was 
hailed by the friends of popular education as a new era 
in the history of common schools, and they are now 
looking to that department whence they expect labors 
that will work a radical change in these schools, and 
eventually place them on that elevated standard which 
their importance so justly demands. 

The labors of these officers are indeed arduous and 
responsible, and the eyes of the people are upon them, 
closely scrutinizing their conduct, and awaiting -the 
effects of the system. Some anticipate the rapid im. 
provement of schools, and the realization of their 
hopes in the equalization (as far as education is con- 
cerned) of all classes of society. Others, (the more 
pernurious class,) who anticipate little or no benefits 
from the system, are awaiting its failure with impa- 
tience, wishing themselves to hasten its rejection Lefore 
it is fairly tested, lest they should be called upon to con- 
tribute a farthing in endeavoring to promote the intelli- 
gence and vistue of the people. 

Such are the feelings of the people in this vicinity. 
I believe a great majority anticipate much good from 
the present supervision of schools; but a few, whose 
souls are tied up with their purse strings, are decrying 
it. 

May the efforts of the county superintendents, sec- 
onded by those of the people, and blessed of Heaven, 
realize the hopes of the most sanguine, and disappoint 
those who anticipate but little benefit from this depart- 
ment. 

My observations have confirmed me in the opinion 
that many schools are taught by incognpetent teachers. 
Many men whose literary attainment$ are sufficient to 
teach a good school, signally fail in the ability to teach ; 
and this evil cannot be remedied until schools are fre- 
quently visited by those whose business it is to license 
teachers. 

A want of good teachers, a judicious system of in- 
struction, convenient school houses, uniformity of text 
books, regular and punctual attendance of pupils, and 
the visitation of schools by inspectors, trustees and 
parents, are prominent evils to be overcome in eleva- 
ting the standard of common schools. 

Union could not fail to give strength and force tu the 
labors of the county superintendents. I therefore 
cheerfully concur in the suggestions of the several de- 
puties relative to a State Convention. Such a Couven- 
tion would do much to harmonize the feelings and ac- 
tions of the superintendents, while it would bring their 
experience with that of many teachers, and the wis- 
dom of many influential men, to bear upon the same 
point; and they would leave such convention better 
prepared to discharge their laborious and responsible 
duties. I have the honor to be, sir, 

Yours, respectfully, 
J. 8. DENMAN, County Sup’t. 
Francis DwicHT, Esq. 
WESTCHESTER. 
Greenburgh, Jan. 31st, 1842. 


Dear Stnx—Having been unable to attend to the ar- 
duous duties of the office of Deputy Superintendent un- 
til recently, I have delayed writing for the want of in. 
teresting matter. 1 will now inform you of the general 
character of our common schools, as far as they have 


come under my supervision. By keeping my notice 
ahead, I have San able to attend two sch each day, 


witha few exceptions, and in no instance without the 
attendance of one or more inspectors, together with the 





Many individuals, in different sections, have 


trustees and mary patrons of the school. - 
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A lively interest seems to be excited in- both paren 
and teachers, which renders my labors more gratifying ; 


but I find, yet existing, some of the ancient habits of 


discipline and methods of teaching. To illustrate the 


character of our schools, I cannot define them better | be 


than by classes. : z : 

The first class, supplied with well qualified teachers ; 
their pupils well disciplined, and embracing the studies 
of history, rhetoric, trigonometry, geometry, natural 


philosophy, composition, declamation, and the use of 


the globes. Another class, supplied with good efficient 
teachers, but the above named studies wanting. And 
a third class, (although not large,) I put back 40 years 
behiad our time, when the first question asked a teach- 
er was, what is your price. . 

Having had twenty years’ experience in the art of 
teaching, and the greater part of that time in a public 
school, a few suggestions, with reference to a well- 
tried and satisfectory method of teaching the English 


wages. may not be amiss. In forming my classes of 
h 


alf a dozen or more, the first thing (after learning the 
parts of speech,) was, to require of each pupil a gimple 
sentence, written upon a siate, having an e de- 
finite or indefin te and the noun to which it belonged. 
And as they advanced from one part of speech to an- 
other, they were required to compose short sentences, 
(all differing,) as a part of their lesson, and embracing 
their relative purts of speech. For example :—Write 
a simple sentence having a noun antecedent and its re- 
lative, a sentence with a specifying adjective, and the 
noun.to which it belongs ; another having a regular, 
active, intransitive verb, indicative form and present 
time, or an irregular, active transitive verb, potential 
mood, perfect tense, and so constantly varying, taking 
care at the same time, that all of their compositions be 
different, that each may profit by the other’s aptness. 
By pursuing this course, through compound sentences 
and paragraphs of greater lengths, having all the varie- 
ties, changes and inflections of the different parts of 
speech, and making these a part of their parsing reci- 
tations, I have found my scholars as well, or better 
pleased with the study of grammar, than any other; 
and their facilities much increased, both in grammar 
and composition. TRISTRAM LITTLE, 

F. Dwicurt, Esq. Dep. Sup. 


ON THE EXPENSE OF THE TWO SYSTEMS. 
3 WARREN. 


Queensbury, Feb. 15, 1842. 

Dear S1n—As you are ardently , through the 
medium of your very valuable District School Journal, 
in endeavoring to promote the advancement of this im- 
portant branch o- education ; and as I know you take a 
lively interest in the success of the system adopted by 
the law of 1841, establishing a supervision and inspec- 
tion by county superintendents, I have taken the liberty 
to address you 1pon that subject, and -, which I pro- 
pose to give a short statement of what I have observed 
so far as my acquaintance has extended, as to the opera- 
tion of this system upon our common schools. The law 
of last session appears to have been somewhat in ad- 
vance of public opinion, and many intelligent citizens 
were disposed to doubt the propriety of the provisions 
ef that law, particularly those creating the office of 
depvty superintendents, on the ground mainly, that it 
created a ew office, consequently an additional expense, 
for which they conceived they were not to derive a suf- 
ficient equivalent. 
our deputy superintendent in visiting the schools, and 
conferring with the principal members of each district 





that a different ~iew is entertained as to the services of 


that officer. And I find also, that when the provisions 
of that law are looked into, the objection as to addition- 
al expense to the towns, is found to be without founda- 
tion ; for, by the law creating a deputy superintendent 
of the county, one town inspector of common schools in 
each town is dispensed with ; and where the practical 
operations of the deputy superintendent in inspecting 
teachers, and visiting and inspecting schools, is taken 
into view, the present system will be found to result in 
2 saving of expense instead of making anincrease. To 
illustrate this, I will take the county in which I reside 
for an example: We have ten towns in the county, and 
as under the law as it formerly stood, three inspectors 
were required to be elected by each town, and to ex- 
amine each teazher, it was also necessary that three 
should be present to form a board. We have one hun- 
dred and thirteen school districts organized in our coun- 
ty ; and if there are two inspections of teachers annual- 
ly for each district, it will require two hundred and 
twenty-six certificates to be given by the inspectors in 
each year ; but for fear my estimate might be consider- 


But I find, since the operations of 
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is stpens of ee the one-half to be paid 
by the county, the other of his salary being paid 
by the State. In this way, it will be seen, i 
the expense of inspecting school teachers 

made as soon as the law is fully understood, of at 
least one hundred and fifty dollars to the several towns 
of the county. A like saving can be shown to result 
from the visitations and examinations of the schools, 
provided the inspectors under the old law did their 
duty ; if they did not, and thereby saved the expense, 
then is the present system altogether preferable, as it 
secures a more thorough performance of this essential 
duty. A CITIZEN OF WARREN. 

Mr. Francis Dwicur. 


DUTIES OF TEACHERS. 








MORAL DISCIPLINE. 


‘* T have thus far under this head, been endeavoring 
to show the importance of securing, by gentle meas- 
ures, a majority of the scholars, to co-operate with the 
teacher in his plans. The methods of doing this, de- 
mand 2 little attention. 

‘*(1.) The teacher should study human nature as 
it exhibits itself in the school room, by taking an inte- 
rest in the sports and enjoyments of the pupils, and 
connecting, as much as possible, what is interesting and 
agreeable, with the pursuits of the school, so as tolead 
the scholars to like -the place. An attachment to the 
institution and to the duties of it, will give the teacher 
a very strong hold upon the community of mind which 
exists there. 

“© (2.) ap 4 thing which is unpleasant in the disci- 
pline of the school should be attended to, as far as pos- 
sible, privately. Sometimes it is necessary to bring a 

se forward in public, for reproof or punishment, but 
this is seldom. In some schools, it is the custom to 
postpone cases of discipline till the close of the day, 
and then, just before the boys are dismissed at night, 
all the difficulties are settled. Thus, day after day, 
the impression which is last made upon their minds, is 
received from a season of suffering and terror, and 
tears. 

‘* Now such a practice may be attended with many 
advantages, but it seems to be, on the whole, unwise, 
Awing the pupils, by showing them the consequences 
of doing wrong, should be very seldom resorted to. It 
is far better to allure them, by showing them the pleas- 
ures of doing right. Doing right is pleasant to every 
body, and no persons are so easily convinced of this, 
or rather so easily led to see it, as children. Now the 
true policy is, to let them experience the pleasure of 
doing their duty, and they will easily be allured to it. 

‘*In many cases, where a fault has been publicly 
committed, it seems, at first view, to be necessary that 
it should be publicly punished; but the end will, ia 
most cases, be answered, if it is noticed publicly, so 
that the pupils may know that it received attention, 
and then the ultimate disposal of the case, may be 
made a private affair, between the teacher and the in- 
dividual concerned. If, however, every case of disobe- 
dience, or idleness, or disorder, is brought out publicly 
before the school, so that all witness the teacher’s dis- 
pleasure, and feel the effects of it, (for to witness it, is 
to feel its most unpleasant effects,) the school becomes, 
in a short time, hardened to such scenes. Unpleasant 
associations become connected with the management of 
the school, and the scholars are prepared to do wrong 
with less reluctance, since the consequence is only a 
repetition of what vy | are obliged to see every day. 

** Besides, if a boy does something wrong, and you 
severely von him in the presence of his class, you 
punish the class, almost as much as you do him. In 
fact, in many cases, you punish them more ; for I be- 
lieve it is almost invariably more unpleasant for a good 
boy to stand by and listen to rebukes, than fora bad 
boy to take them. Keep these things, therefore, as 
much as possible, out of sight. Never bring forward 
cases of discipline, except on mature deliberation, and 
for a distinct and well-defined purpose. 

*(3.) Never bring forward a case of discipline of 
this kind, unless you are sure that public opinion will 
go in your favor. If a case eome up, in which the 
sympathy of the scholars is excited for the criminal, in 
such a way as to be against yourself, it will always do 
more harm than good. Now this, unless there is great 
caution, will often be the case. in fact, it is probable 
that a very large proportion of the punishments which 
are ordinarily inflicted in schools, only prepare the way 
for more offences. 

‘Tt is, however, possible to bring forward individual 
eases in such a way, as to produce a very strong moral 


ed as too high, I will state the number of meetings to |-effect of the right kind. This is to be done by seizing 


examine teachers to be equal to one to each school dis- 
trict, which I think would bé below the average under 
the old law, as three inspectors were required to be pre- 


sent ; and as they never were in the habit of charging 


less ‘than fifty cents each for attendance upon each meet- 
ing of the inspectors, it will make an average of one 
dollar and fifty cents as a charge upon the town for eve- 
ry teacher ins 
$169.50 for the inspection of teachers alone. Now, un- 
der the present rystem, our deputy superintendent will 
visit each town, both spring and fall, after having given 
public notice of the time and place where he will attend 
im each town to inspect all the teachers who now wish 


to present themselves. This he can do on, an average 
of two days to a town, which would make twenty days, 


, which would make the sum of 


upon those peculiar emergencies, which will arise in 
the course of the administration of a school, and which 
each teacher must watch for, and discover himself. 
They cannot be pointed out. 1 may, however, give a 
clearer idea of what is meant by such emergencies, by 
anexample. It is a case which actually occurred, as 
here narrated. 

‘¢ In a school where nearly all the pupils were faith- 
fal and docile, there were one or two boys, who were 
determined to find amusement in those mi 
trieks, so common in schools and colleges. There was 
one boy in particular, who was the life and soul of all 
these plans. Devoid of principle, idle as a scholar, 

and sullen in his manners, he was, ee Fe 
» @ true specimen of the whole class of m 





i 


makers, wherever they are to be found. His mischief 
consisted, as usual, in such exploits as stopping up the 


keyhole, upsetting the teacher’s inkstand, or 
_—_ to his desk to make a noise, and interrupt 
e : 


** It so happened, that there was a standing feud be. 
tween the boys of his neighborhood, and those of an. 
other, situated a mile or too from it. By his malicious 
activity, he had stimulated this quarrel to a high pitch, 
and was very obnoxious to the boys of the other party. 
One day, when taking a walk, the teacher observed a 
number of boys with excited looks, and armed with 
sticks and stones, standing around a shoemaker’s shop, 
to which his poor pupil had gone for refuge from them, 
They had got him completely within their power, and 
were going to wait until he should be wearied with his 
confinement, and come out, when they were going to 
—— upon him the punishment they thought he de. 
served. 

“‘ The teacher interfered, and by the united influence 
of authority, management, and persuasion, succeeded in 
effecting a rescue. The boy would probably have pre. 
ferred to owe his safety to any one else, than to the 
teacher, whom he had so often tried to tease; but he 
was glad to escape in anyway. The teacher said noth- 
ing about the subject, and the boy supposed it was en. 
yer Roy pauny 

‘* But it was not forgotten. The teacher knew per. 
fectly well that the boy would, before long, be at his 
old tricks again, and was reserving this story as the 
means of turning the whole current of public opinion 
against such tricks, should they again occur. 

*¢ One day he came to school, in the afternoon, and 
found the room filled with smoke ; the doors and win. 
dows were all closed, though, as soon as he came in, 
some of the boys opened them. He knew, by this cir. 
cumstance, that it was roguery, not accident, which 
caused the smoke. He appeared not to notice it, how. 
ever, said he was sorry it smoked, and asked the mis. 
chievous boy, for he was sure to be always near in such 
a case, to help him fix the fire. The boy supposed it 
was understood to be accidental, and perhaps secretly 
laughed at the dulness of his master. 

“In the course of the afternoon, the teacher ascer- 
tained, by private inquiries, that his suspicions were 
correct, as to the author of the mischief. At the close 
of the school, when the studies were ended, and the 
books laid away, he told the scholars that he wanted 
to tell them a story. 

‘* He then, with a pleasant tone and manner, gave a 

minute, and, to the boys, a very interesting nar- 
rative of his adventure, two or three weeks before 
when he rescued this boy from his danger. He called 
him, however, simply a boy, without mentioning his 
name, or ever hinting that he was a member of the 
school. No narrative could excite a stronger interest 
among an audience of school-boys, than such an one as 
this; and no act of kindness from a teacher, would 
make as vivid an impression, as interfering to rescue a 
trembling captive, from such a situation as the one this 
boy had been in. 

‘ The scholars listened with profound interest and 
attention, and though the teacher said little about his 
share in the affair, and spoke of what he did, as if it 
were a matter of course, that he should thus befriend a 
boy in distress, an impression, very favorable to him- 
self, must have been made. er he had finished his 
narrative, he said, : 

‘** Now should you like to know who this boy was?” 

‘¢< Ves sir? ‘ Yes sir;? said they, eagerly. 

*¢ Tt was a boy that you all know.’ 

“The boys looked around upon one another. Who 
could it be? 

¢ ¢ He is a member of this school.’ 

There was an expression of fixed, and eager, and in- 
creasing interest, on every face in the room. 

‘¢« He is here now,’ said the teacher, winding up the 
interest and curiosity of the scholars, by these words, 
to the highest pitch. . 

*¢¢ But I cannot tell you his name‘ for what return de 
you think he made tome? To be sure it was no very 
great favor that J did him ; I should have been unwor- 
thy the name of teacher, if I had not done it for him, 
or for any boy inmy school. But at any rate, it show- 
ed my good wishes for him—it showed that I was his 
friend, and what retura do you think he made me for it? 
Why, to-day he spent his time between schools in filling 
the room with smoke, that he might torment his com. 
panions here, and give me trouble, and anxiety and suf- 
fering, wheh I should come. If I should tell you his 
name, the whole school would turn against him for his 
ingratitude.’ ; 

“ The business ended here, and it put a stop, a final 
stop to all inalicious tricks in the school. Now it is 
not very often that so fine an opportunity occurs, to 
kill, by a single blow, the disposition to do wilful, wan. 
ton injury, as this circumstance afforded; but the 
ciple illustrated by it—bringing forward individual 
cases of transgression, in a public manner, only for the 
sake of the general effect, and so arranging what is 
said and done as to uce the desired effect upon the 


the object is am influence upon the whole, and not the 
bly oo shape his measures, ne to produve 
80 measures, as 
sired reoult.” : 
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{From Dunn’s Normal School Manual } 
GOOD ORDER IN A SCHOOL. 


The first thing to be attended to in every school is 
good order. This point, not less essential to the com- 
fort of the teachers, and to the communication of in- 
struction, than it is to the happiness and the moral wel- 
fare of the child, must be gained at all hazards. The 
want of order is the great master defect of nearly all 
schools. I know of no one thing which so powerfully 
counteracts the exertions of teachers as this want of 
good discipline. It is a great mistake to attend to in- 
struction as the first thing; the love of order, punctu- 
alipy: and cleanliness, ought to be awakened before the 
i:€ans of knowledge are increaséd ; and this, not be- 
cause literary instruction is less important, but because 
discipline is itself a principle means both of moral and 
intellectual improvement. Every intelligent being sees 
and feels the beauty of order when he finds himself 
surrounded by it, and children do even more than 
adults. A good teacher will know how to turn this 
natural taste for arrangement to account. I will only 
add that, whatever may in other respects be the talents 
of an instructor, if he cannot maintain good order, he 
is worse than useless asa moral governor of the young; 
he takes rank with the incompetent and the indolent. 

Bear in mind then, that the first step you have to 
take, in moral, as well as intellectual education, is, to 
establish. your authority. There never was a more 
absurd notion than that which is becoming popular in 
some quarters, that children may be governed with- 
out authority, by moral-suasion alone ; that is to say, 
that they may be brought to love duty without any in- 
tervention of arbitrary command. Do not listen to this 
misthievous trash for a moment. To what extent it 
may be possible to substitute explanations and reasons 
for commands, I do not pretend to say ; but this I am 
sure of, no good will be done unless the child knows 


that authority is at hand if reason should fail ; and let be 


me add, I account that moral discipline little worth, 
which does not teach a child to submit to authority, 
simply as authority. There are moments in the course 
ef education, and even of life, when the delay which 
reasoning demands, would expose us to the danger 
which it is intended to avert, and where we must learn 
to yield to authority without a question. 

uthority once established, obedience will be prompt 
and very soon become habitual. No obedience, indeed, 
is worth the name, which is not prompt, habitual, and, 
I might add, cheerful. A languid and dilatory yield. 
ing to repeated comm«nds, is rank disobedience. ‘Not 
as in my presence only, but also in my absence,” must 
be required; and nothing short of this is worthy of 
commendation. I know that it is attainable. I have 
again and again seen a:school of five hundred — pro- 
ceeding a whole day, with the most perfect order and 
regularity, in the absence of every aduit person capa- 
ble of exercising even a shadow of authority. The 
moral influence of the absent teacher, aided only by 
subordinate arrangements among the boys, was govern- 
ing hundreds who would have gloried in defying any 
exhibition of mere force. But it is not enough to as- 
sert for a time, even successfully, your claim to un- 
qualified submission ; authority must be maintained 
through a long course of years, under every diversity 
of circumstance, and with a constant succession of new 
scholars. Now this cannot be done by the mere exer- 
cise of will, however stréng that will may be. You 
must now, therefore, endeavor to ascertain by what 
means you can gain an habitugl aseendancy over the 
minds of the young. Every one must have noticed the 
different degrees of influence exerted by different indi- 
viduals in the same circumstances. ‘ Take,’’ says Mr. 
Hall, ‘‘ as ap example, the case of two ministers of the 
gospel, on the whole similarly circumstanced with re- 
gard to their congregations: the one almost idolized, 
the other barely treated with respect. What occasions 
the difference? The office is the same.. The differ- 
ence is in the men ; and it consists, probably, rather in 
their respective tempers and dispositions, than in any 
inequality of talents or attainments. It is precisely 
thus in schools. In some schools, every word which 
proceeds from the mouth of the master is eagerly seiz- 
ed upon and attended to ; in others, it is a¢ habitually 
disregarded.” 


ON THE GOVERNMENT OF A SCHOOL. 

The judicious use of praise, is another powerful 
means of gaining the affections of children. An en- 
couraging smile, a gentle pressure of the hand, a word 
of commendation, will sometimes do wonders in the 
way of winning young hearts. Capt. Basil Hall thus 
describes the effects produced on board ship by the 
different modes of government adopted by two differ. 
ent commanders. says, ‘“‘ Whenever one of these 
officers came on board the ship, his constant habit 
was to cast his eye about him, in order to discover what 
was wrong; to detect the smallest thing that was out of 
its place ; in a word, to find as many grounds for cen- 
sure as possible. This constitu in his opinion, the 
best preventive to neglect on the t of those under 
his command ; and he acted in this severe way from 
ceutery, Spaenioh to.be Wirenied Gkiolid ie tenia paints 
contrary, ap to : iefly to ints 
which he could approve of. One of these caiieiene 
would remark to the first lieutenant, as he walked 





along, ‘“How white and clean you have got the decks 
to-day! Tthiok you must have tech ai them ol the 





morning, to have got them into such order.” The oth. 
er, in similar cireumstances, but eager to find fault, 
would say, even if the decks were as white and clean 
as dri snow, “I wish, sir, you would teach these 
sweepers to clear away that bundle of shakings !” 
pointing to a bit of rope yarn, not half an inch long, 
Jeft under the truck of a gun. It seemed, in short, as 
if nothing was more vexatious to one of these officers 
than to discover things so correct as to afford him no 
good opportunity for finding fault; while, to the other, 
the necessity of censuring really appeared a punish- 
ment to himself. Under the one, accordingly, we all 
worked with cheerfulness, from a conviction that noth- 
ing we did in a proper way would miss approbation.— 
But our duty under the other being performed in fear, 
seldom went on with much spirit. We had no person- 
al satisfaction in doing things correctly, from the cer- 
tainty of getting no commendation. hat seemed the 
oddest thing of all was, that these men were both as 
kind hearted as could be, or if there was any difference, 
the fault-finder was the better natured of the two.’’— 
Captain Hall adds, ‘‘ It requires but very little experi- 
ence of soldiers Gr sailors, children, servants, or any 
other kind of dependents, to show that this good hu- 
mor on one part towards those whom we wish to in- 
fluence, is the best possible coadjutor to our schemes 
of man ent, whatever they may be.” 

Now, I do think, that if you avoid these three errors, 
—partiality, disregard to the feelings of the young: and 
a spirit of fault-finding,—it will not be difficult to se- 
cure a favorable reception in the school for anything 
you may propose. This point then being gained, se- 
lect a few of the most influential boys, and put some 
peculiar responsibility upon them. Since they will be 
leaders, preoccupy their talent for command, and em- 
ploy it on theside of order and industry. Trust them 
implicitly ; let them see that you repose confidence in 
their integrity and sense of honor, and you will rarely 
disappointed. You will in this way frequently 
create the very virtue for the possession of which you 
may give them credit ; and they in turn, will in like 
manner act upon their fellows. 

Fourthly. Be uniform in your plans of government. 
Be to-day what you were yesterday, and what you in- 
tend to be to-morrow. This is no easy matter, subject 
as all men are to variations in health and spirits, ma- 
terially affecting the view they take of conduct. The 
manifest importance of uniformity will, however, sug- 
gest the necessity of taking every precaution, not only 
against 

‘¢ those cataracts and breaks e 
Which humor interposed too often makes,’’ 


but also against those little irregularities in the treat- 
ment of offences against discipline, which arise either 
from forgetfulness or capriee. To guard against this 
evil, first, have but few rules, and see that they are 
well understood. Secondly, cultivate the habit of rigid 
self-government. Salzmann, an eminent teacher, goes 
so far as to insist that an instructor should always seek 
for the faults of his pupils in himself. He says, “If 
trouble arise in my school, I examine myself, and gen- 
erally find that I am the cause of it—that either my 
body is out of order, or some unpleasant event has ef- 
fected my spirits, or I am wearied out with excessive 
labor.’ Without, however, going this length, it should 
always be borne in mind, that children are eminently 
creatures of sympathy, and unconsciously assimilate 
themselves to those with whom they associate. Hence 
the importance of habitual cheerfulness on the part of 
the teacher, without which shadows and clouds darken 
every brow. 

Lastly, (to borrow a rule from Joseph Lancaster,) 
Take care that every pupil shall at all times have 
something useful to do, and a motive for doing it. In 
the neglect of all other rules, attention to this alone 
would recall, to a great extent, order and regularity.— 
I need not suggest to you the peculiar facilities which 
are afforded by the monitorial system, for accomplish- 
ing this important object, as that subject will meet with 
distinct notice in another place. I would only observe. 
I do not see how it can be managed in a large school 
on any other plan. , 

In all that I have stated, however, remember, the 
co-operation of the parents is to be sought, and if pos- 
sible, secured. They may be ignorant, or prejudiced, 
or capricious, or (which is more probable) they may 


»be all these united; no matter, you must try to get 


them on your side. You must not disdain to reason 
with them on the importance of promoting the regular 
and early attendance of their children: you must send 
for, and advise with them, in cases where strong 
measures become necessary ; and you must respect 
that strong instinctive, though frequently blind, attach- 
ment to their young, which may occasion them for a 
moment to resent as an injury, that which you in- 
flicted a8 a necessary duty. ‘‘It is an object with 
me,”” said one of our teachers to me, the other 
day, “to spend as-much of my leisure time with the 
parents of the children as I possibly can. Until they 
know me, and in some degree respect me, I can of ne- 

ity exercise no influence over them. But when 
once this kind of acquaintance is formed, I can do so 
much, that to gain it pr grea i. oer canton of time or 
trouble as too great. , they govern you ; 
nor wih or ey sieewe if they find that 
while you are mild courteous, you still know how 
to maintain your authority, aad to carry out your plans 
with unwavering firmness. 


The best mode of treating new scholars is often a per- 
plexing consideration to young teachers; nor is it by 
any Means an unimportant one. A child not unfre- 


quently derives its stongest impressions with regard to. 


school, from the events of the first few days or weeks 
after his admission. It is here then necessary to guard 
on the one hand, against an amount of indulgence 
which cannot be continued, and on the other, against 
a degree of strictness proper only to be exercised to- 
wards those who have been for some little time under 
the discipline of the school. @entleness and decision 
combined, are essential; and nothing else wil! meet 
the irritation and insult to which a teacher is often ex- 
posed by new comers. Not a few enter with a deter- 
mination to have their own way, and the struggle 
which follows is always very trying to the temper of 
the instructor. These are things that test his skill in 
the management of human nature, and according to bis 
proficiency will be his success. In educating an ox for 
the plough, Mr, Cobbett very sensibly recommends that 
all violence and rough language should be avoided.— 
‘If he be stubborn, there should be no blows and no 
loud scolding. Stop; pat him; pat the other ox; and 
he will presently move on again. If he lie down, let 
him lie till he is tired ; and when he chooses to get up 
treat him very gently, as if he had been doing evury 
thing that was right. By these means a young ox will in 
a few days be broken to his labor. With gentle treat- 
ment he is always of the same temper ; always of the 
same aptitude to labor.” A new scholar should be 
broken in, to the regulations of a school, if not in the 
same way, at least on the same principles. 

But what is to be done with the thoroughly incorrigi- 
ble; the one who has imbibed habits of confirmed de- 
pravity, and on whom admonitions and efforts have been 
all expended in vain? I think there can be but one 
answer—dismiss him. In this case there are bad in- 
fluences out of school, operating more powerfully, and 
counteracting but too successfully the good influences 
of discipline and instruction. Unless these could be re- 
moved, the prospect of reformation is hopeless ; and, 
therefore, you are not only justified, but bound, out of 
regard to the welfare of the rest, at once to sepayate 
him from the school. In Sunday schools, where it is 
possible to isolate in a great measure a youth of this 
description, and to keep him almost exclusively under 
the eye of a judicious teacher, it may be desirable to re- 
tain one hold as long as he is willing to atiend, but in 
schools where numbers are to be governed by one 
teacher, this degree of care is manifestly impossible.— 
It is then far better that one should be abandoned to 
his folly, than that the whole school should be cor- 
rupted by his iniquity. 





HOLLAND SCHOOLS. 





SCHOOL FOR JUVENILE OZXFENDERS AT ROTTERDAM. 





I saw a charitable institution at Rotterdam, so singu- 
lar in its nature, and where primary instruction forms 
so important a part, thatI must say a few words re- 
specting it; I mean the penitentiary for young boys. I 
shall give a sufficiently correct notion of the excellent 
system upon which the prisons in Holland are managed, 
by saying, that the central prisons are divided into two 
classes, the one for young people below eighteen or 
twenty years of age, the other for older persons. The 
central penitentiary for young persons, established at 
Rotterdam, used to receive young prisoners of both 
sexes ; they were rigidly separated from each other in 
the court yards, and in the rooms where they got their 
meals, and there were distinct schools for each sex. In 
spite of all these precautions, however, experience de- 
monstrated the necessity of separating them entirely, 
and of having .one penitentiary for boys and another 
for girls. The girls are at Amsterdam, the boys at 
Rotterdam. I examined the last with the most minute 
attention. 

The object which they have in view in those places 
is not only to make the young people submissive and 
correct in their conduct during the time of their impri- 
sonment, but to improve them. The imprisonment it- 
self, and the severity of the discipline, constitute the 
just punishment for the offence; for it is indispensable 
that thereshould be punishment. But the chastisement 
would not be adapted to its proper end, if it did not 
tend to improve the criminal, and every possible care is 
taken that the prison should deserve the title of a peni- 
tentiary. They work upon the young offenders by the 
combined effects of the prison discipline : Ist, by the 
discipline to which they are subjected, in order to give 
them notions of order and of submission to authority ; 
and 2dly, by the labor ce | have to go through, for which 
purpose there are workshops of different kinds. The 
system of the house is military; all the officers are 
dressed in uniform, and preserve a ve and decent 
deportment, which of itself is an excellent lesson. The 
diet is wholesome, but very coarse ; and so it ought to 
be. There is not a separate cell for each prisoner, hut 
the dormitories have onlya small number of beds, which 
are all hammocks, and every thing was clean and con- 
veniently e 
* a se. ae * 

The school consists of about sixty young prisoners 
all dressed alike in.course but clean linen jackets a 
trowsers. I was very much struck with the progress 
which their copy books shewed they had made, and 
frequently in a very short time ; and I was particularly 
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without looking with their interested eyes—Spetacles. 
Venerable friends, pray ¢ us, c us, and give us our due 
and cry—Spectacles. 

stand up in his own be. 
habits, and is some- 
He declares he has too much 
pride and spirit to let that more active personage—Set 
‘* Set still,” \says the peda- 
ogue to his pupils, and parents to their children. — 
Set down, sir,’’ say a thousand gentlemen. and some 
famously learned ones, to their visiters. 
sets well,’ affirms the tailor. Now all this does not sit 
well on your complainant, and he sets up his Ebenezer, 
that he should like a little more to do,—especially in 
the employ of college-learned men, and also of the 
teachers of American youth. These distinguished 
characters ought to sit down, and calculate the immense 
effect of their example in matters of speech. 

Sat makes grievous complaint that he is called Sot. 
He begs all the world to know that he hath not redness 
of eyes, nor rumminess, nor: brandiness of breath, nor 
flamingness of nose, that he should be degraded by the 
drunkard’s lowest and last name—Sot. The court sat, 
—not sot,—the company sat down to dinner—not sot 
down ; but “‘ verbum sat,” if English may be allowed 
to speak in Latin. 

Shut.—This is a person of some importance ;—and, 
although your slave, is a most exclusive character, as 
is said of the ultra-fashionables. He is, i 
most decisive and unyielding exclusive in the world. 
He keeps the outs out, and the ins in, both in fashion- 
He is of most ancient, as well as 
of most exquisite pretensions,—for he kept the door-.of 
Noah’s ark tight against the flood. Now this stiff old 
aristocrat is made to appear exceedingly flat, silly, and 
undignified, by being called, by sundry persons,—Shet. 
‘* Shet the door,” says old Grandsire Grumble, of a 
‘¢ Shet your books,” says the school 
master, when he is about to hear the urchins spell.— 
ou saucy blockhead,” cries he to young In- 
It is abominable! 
schoolmaster, the appointed keeper of orthographical 
and orthoepical honor, letting fall the well-bred and 
lofty-minded—Shut—from his guardian lips, in the 
shape of Shet. Oh! the plebian! Faithless and unfit 
He ought to be banished to Shet-land, 
battle with Boreas, and teach 
A BC to the posterity of Triptolemus Yellowly’s ass ; 
—and where by night his bedchamber should be the 
un-shut North,—his bed the summit of a snow-drift,— 
his sheets nothing but arctic mists, and his pillar the 
fragment of an iceberg!! Away with the traitor to 
O most merciful American masters and 
hut has no relief or safety from the mis- 
erableness of Shet, but in U. 

Told—is a round, sounding preterite, that is real 
music in a singing-school,—it will bear such a round- 
He feels the dignity of his 
vocation, and asks not to be kept out of use by such 
bad grammar rs this—Telled. ‘He telled me so-and- 
Pshaw! that renowned talker and servant of old, 
Peter Parley, Tell, declares that no one has ever de- 
rived existence from him by the name of—Telled. 
Pray, masters and mistresses, don’t now forget what 
you have been—T old. 

Yes,—that good natured personage, affirms that were 
he not of so complying a disposition, he would hence- 
forth be no to every bo'y who should call him—Yis. 
To this — hint, ye kindly ones, you cannot but 








eased with their singing. We must, however, recol- 

that it was not in intelligence these youths. were | G 
wanting. The master is a young man, with 
mild manner, who seems like the father of his pupils. 
It had been proposed to give him one of the jailers as 
an assistant to keep order ; this he declined, assigning 
as a reason, that it would look as if he was afraid; and 

; school himself. He devotes 
his whole life to this sacred duty ; he knows every one 
of his pupils individually, and endeavors to gain their 
confidence. _He does not lose sight of them even after 
they have let the house, but continues to look after 
them ; they get situations upon his recommendation, 
and he keeps up a regular correspondence with every 
one ofthem. But such a system would be impossible 
if the pupils were not limited to a small number ; were 
not this the case, ali that one man could do would be to 
instruct them as well as he could, so long as they re- 
mained under his immediate care, and it would be im- 
possible for him to look after them jn their future 
If, in such an establishment, the number of 
prisoners be considerable, they ought to be carefully 
separated, and committed, in divisions of fifty or sixty 
at most, to the care of one master, who should be spe- 
cially charged, not only with the duty of instructing 
them, but with their education, and who should be not 
only responsible for them at the time, but should con- 
tinue to watch over them afterwards. 

I was surprised to learn, that this central prison 
for boys, the only one in all Holland, ‘did not then con- 
tain more than from sixty to eighty prisoners ; so that, 
adding seventy, who were expected 
Leyden, there were, at most, only 150*, out of a popu- 
To find a solution of this phzno- 
menon, I had only to reflect upon the excellent schools 

every where met with. The charges upon the 
towns for the support of the schools produce then this 
result, that there are fewer offences and fewer crimes; 
and consequently less to pay for police, and for the pre- 
vention and punishment of crime. 
commercial town, of nearly 100,000 inhabitants, filled 
with merchandize, and where the number of canals and 
bridges afford great facilities to depredators, robberies 
are rare, and burglaries, accompanied by acis of vio- 
lence, so much so, that the gentlemen who accompanied 
us, assured me, that it would be very difficult for them 
It is with grief that I contemplate the 
mistaken zeal, the illogical reasoning of certain philan- 
thropists, and even of certain governments, who bestow 
so much pains upon prisons, and neglect schools: ‘they 
allow crime to spring up and vicious habits to take root, 
by the utter neglect of all moral training and of all edu- 
cation in children ; and when crime is grown and is 
strong, and full of life, they altempt to cope with it; 
they try to subdue it with the terror of punishment, or 
to mitigate it, in some degree, by gentleness and kind- 
After having exhausted all their resources, both 
of thought and money, they are astonished to find that 
their efforts are vain ; and why, because all they do is 
in direct opposition to common sense. To correct is 
very important, but to prevent is far more so. 
seeds of morality and of piety must be early sown in 
the heart of the child, in order that they may be found 
again and be made to shoot forth in the breast of the 
man, whom adverse ¢ircumstances may have brought 
under the avenging hand of the law. To educate the 
people is the necessary foundation of all good prison 
It is not the purpose of a penitentiary to 
change monsters into men ; but to revive in the breasts 
of those who have gone astray, the principles which 
were taught and inculcated to them in their youth, and 
which they acknowledged and carried into practice in 
former days, in the schools of their infancy, before pas- 
sion and wretchedness, and bad example, and the evil 
chances of life had hurried them away from the paths 
To correct, we must excite remorse, and 
awaken the voice of conscience ; but how can we recall 
a sound that had never been heard? how are we to re- 
vive a language that had never been taught? If to de- 
monstrate presupposes principles already agreed upon, 
if we are to correct, we must also presuppose an ad- 
mitted rifle; some feeling of obligation and of duty; a 
knowledge of good and evil; which, though forgotten, 
has not been rooted out; some pre-existent virtuous ha- 
bits, which are to be brought back by judicious treat- 
ment, and be made to triumph over those more recentl 
acquired, which had shut out the earlier and better fee 
I approve of, nay, I bless with my whole heart 
every kind of penitentiary; but I consider that they 
must for ever remain almost fruitless, unless their pow- 
er to reclaim is made to rest upon the effect of schools 
for the people universally established, attendance upon 
which is obligatory, and where instruction is considered 
as only one of the means of education.—Cousin. 


A SUPPLICATION TO THE PEOPLE OF THE 
UNITED STATES.—Continued. 


General—that renowned 
whose fame has resounded 
honored and made gloryless by mary a brave man as 
He has now intrenched him- 


bat it is an offence to his associations. Gin- 
in—er-al ;—Wine-er-al, and much more Water-al, 
would be more glory-giving in these un-treating, or 
rather, re-treating times of temperance 

Mrs.,—that respectable abbreviati 
i at the indignity she suffers. 
which she represents, are let down from the matronly 
dignity to which she would hold them, to the un-mar- 
ried degracation of Miss ; and this in the United States, 
where matrimony is s@ universally honored and sought 
after. She desires it to be universally published, that 
Miss belongs only to ladies who have never been 
blessed with husbands ; and that Mrs. is the legitimate, 
and never-to-be-omitted title of those who have been 
raised to superior dignit 
N. B. Mistress, for which 


‘in the matter of | 

Sit—has been provo! 
half, although he is of sedentary 
times inclined to be idle. 


"is exceedingly 
he good ladies 


so he manages the whole —do all his work for him. 


by Hy-men, (high-men.) 
rs. stands in writing, is ge- 
nerally eontracted in speaking to, or of, ladies, by leav- 
ing out the letters T and R, in this manner—Miss’ess. 
Oh! ye “‘ bone and muscle of the country!” how can ye 
refuse to comply with so gentle and lady-like a request ? 
We pray you that from the moment the sacred knot is 
tied, ‘‘ until death shall part,” you will say—Miss’es. 
(Oh! how honored your own name to have such a title 
so, in what manner can I best 
permanent happiness ?’’ 


prefixed!) *‘Miss’es So-or- 
contribute to your real an 
That’s a good husband! ! 
Potatoes,—(those most indispensable servants to all 
dinner eating Americans, and the benevolent furnishers 
of ‘‘ daily bread,’”’ and indeed the whole living to Pat- 
land’s poor,)—Potatoes—are weeping with all their 
es, at the agony to which they are put by thousands. 
hey are most unfeelingly mangled, top and toe, in this 
Notwithstanding their extremities, in 
the most mealy-mouthed manner they exclaim,—Po! 
Po! gentlemen and ladies! pray spare us ahead, and 
you may bruise our toes and welcome. 
confess, that Potaters is notso sound and whole-some as 


from a depét at able and political life. 
manner—T aters. 


lation of 2,500,000! 
Still, you must 


: ’ cold, windy day. 
Point—allows that in some respects he is of very mi- 
nute importance ; but asserts than in others he is.of the 
greatest consequence, as in argument, for instance. He 
is, in zeal, the sharpest of all those who have entered 
into the present subject of Amelioration. Point is de- 
termined to prick forward in the cause, till he shall be 
no longer blunted and turned away from his aim, and 
robbed of his very nature, in the measure you here per- 
Do not disappint your injured servant, 
indulgent masters. 

Philadelphia—takes off his broad brim, and in the 
softest tones of brotherly love, implores the people of 
the United States to cease calling him by that harsh, 
horrid, and wn-brotherly name—Felleydelphy. 
prives him of his significance, and the ancient and 
Greek scholar well knows. 
Brotherly Love,” in plain- 
tive, but kindly accents, ‘‘do understand the meaning 
—behold the amiableness—hearken to the melody, and 
respect the sincerity of Philadelphia.” 

Poetry—What a halo of glory around this daughter 
of Genius, and descendant of Heaven! 
she is rent asunder by many a pitiful proser, and made 
to come short of due honor. Potry!—Apollo and the 
Muses knew nothing about Potry. 

Quench,.—that renowned extinguisher, whom all the 
world can’t hold a candle to, is himself very much put 
out, now and then, from this cause,—some people per- 
mit that crooked and hissing serpent § to get before 
him and coil round him, while he is in the hurry of 
duty, as you here see—Squench; and sometimes 
give him a horrid black I, thus—Squinch. 

Rather—is universally known to be very nice in his 
preferences, and to be almost continual! 
expressing them. Be it as universally. 
that he is disgusted beyond all bearing at being called 
—Ruther. Oh, how from time immemorial, has this 
choice character suffered from the interference of U, ye 


n Rotterdam, a 
his is too bad! 


to mention any. where by day he shou 


honorable lineage, as eve 
‘Oh! cries the city of 


mouthed thunder of voice. 





ALBANY FEMALE ACADEMY. 





WE attended during the last week, the examination 
of the pupils of this distinguished institution, and were 
highly gratified by the evidence it afforded of faithful, 
thorough, and most successful instruction. 
many signal proofs of general excellence, was one that 
excited peculiar interest. To test their facility and taste 
in composition, the young ladies were required to write 
on themes assigned to them by one of the visiters, and 
within thirty minutes to read their productions in the 
presence of their examiners. And under these unpro- 
pitious and extraordinary circumstances, they nobly 
@d } sustained the high character of the school, producing 
various graceful and beautiful compositions in prose 
and verse, to the surprise and gratification of a nume- 
rous audience.—Ep. 


Sauce—has a good many elements in him, and, above 
all. a proper share of self-respect. He thinks he has 
too much spice and spirit to be considered such a flat 
as this indicates,—Sass. 

Saucer—complains that he is served the same sase.— 
Between them both, unless there is something done, 
there may be an overflow of sauciness to their masters. 

Scarce—is not a very frequent complainant of any 
thing, but he is now constrained to come forward 
pour out more plentifully than common. 
that certain Nippies, both male and female, and hosts 
of honest imitators, call him Scurce, thinking it the 
very tip of gentility. He will detain you no longer, 

entlemen and ladies, for he prefers to be al 
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Such—does not complain of mistaken politeness, but 
of low and vulgar treatment like this—Sich. 

Since—has been crying out against the times, from 
the period of his birth into English. It is abominable, 
that a character of such vast comprehension, should be 
so belittled. He embraces all antiquity—goes back be- 
yond Adam,—yea, as far back into the un 
think in a million of years, a: 
farther. And,oh! his hoary head is bowed down 
ing called by two-thirds of the Ameri- 
. Itis hoped that all the Future, and 
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self in this position, viz : that he will no 
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